VII. Ecclesiastical Disorders

The period which is chiefly associated with the Public Wor-
ship Regulation Act may be said to have closed with the
Lincoln Trial. Broadly, and with qualifications, it represented
an attempt on the part of the State to set in order the affairs of
the Church. The Courts concerned were, in spite of a thin
ecclesiastical disguise and often without even that, secular
Courts, and the driving force was Parliament. The fresh effort
to enforce discipline which began in 1898 may be roughly de-
scribed as an attempt on the part of the Church to set its own
affairs in order. To that extent the Catholics had won their
point, and in other respects, too, this second campaign differed
greatly in character from its predecessor. It lasted much longer,
was frequently interrupted, was less intensive and one-sided,
and disclosed a better understanding on the part of the leaders
of the Church of the nature of the problem of discipline which
they were trying to solve* This new phase may be said to have
ended in 1928, when the Deposited Prayer Book was rejected
by the House of Commons, and the Church too retired mo-
mentarily from a task which had proved beyond her existing
powers.

That veteran campaigner, Sir William Harcourt, fired the
first shot. During the summer of 1898, when the Benefices Bill
was going through the House of Commons, he delivered a
general onskught on lawless ritualists and faint-hearted bishops*
The P.W.R. Act was still on the Statute Book, but the episco-
pal veto on proceedings, which Archbishop Tait had succeeded
in incorporating in the Act, was proving an effective obstacle